wait. There's plenty of time still, isn't there, and I shall be
able to get Evie's opinion.9
They returned to the carriage by devious paths; when
they were in, she said: 'But couldn't you get it renewed?'
*I beg your pardon?' asked Margaret.
'The lease, I mean.'
' Oh, the lease! Have you been thinking of that all the
time ? How very kind of you!'
' Surely something could be done.'
cNo; values have risen too enormously. They mean to
pull down Wickham Place, and build flats like yours.'
'But how horrible!'
'Landlords are horrible.'
Then she said vehemently: elt is monstrous, Miss
Schlegel; it isn't right. I had no idea that this was hanging
over you. I do pity you from the bottom of my heart. To be
parted from your house, your father's house - it oughtn't
to be allowed. It is worse than dying. I would rather die
than - Oh, poor girls! Can what they call civilization be
right, if people mayn't die in the room where they were
born? My dear, I am so sorry - '
Margaret did not know what to say. Mrs Wilcox had
been overtired by her shopping, and was inclined to
hysteria.
'Howards End was nearly pulled down once. It would
have killed me.5
'Howards End must be a very different house to ours.
We are fond of ours, but there is nothing distinctive about
it. As you saw, it is an ordinary London house. We shall
easily find another.*
'So you think.'
'Again my lack of experience, I suppose!' said Margaret,
easing away from the subject. ' I can't say anything when
you take up that line, Mrs Wilcox, I wish I could see
myself as you see me - foreshortened into a Backfisch. Quite
the ingenue. Very charming - wonderfully well read for my
age, but incapable - '
Mrs Wilcox would not be deterred.c Come down with me
to Howards End now/ she said, more vehemently than
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